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TITHE SYSTEM.—THE DISSENTERS AND THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. * 





TitLE-Paces often read very curiously, if you neglect the stop. 
Here is ‘ the Church Establishment, founded in error by a layman.’ 
We believe that laymen have had great hand in founding the erro- 
neousness of the Church Establishment; and also that clergymen 
have had a pretty good one in founding the errors of the establish- 
ment laical. We are certain that much of the objection of the 
Layman before us is founded in error. We are no friends to the 
present corrupt system of the Church: we think it will come down, 
and heartily believe it ought to do so; but the Dissenters are mis- 
taken if they fancy they shall rise upon its fall. Real Christianity 
will rise; and if real Christianity is opposed to the luxurious ine- 
qualities, the worldliness, the carelessness, and the grasping of the 
present Church Establishment, it is, in our opinion, still more 
opposed to the antipathies and assumptions, the spirit-killing for- 
malities, and uncharitable reserves, of the doctrines in which the 
author of this pamphlet has been brought up. He is an intelligent, 
and apparently a kind-hearted man; and yet such is the effect of 
habit, and of mistaking the sectarian for the Christian principle, 
that instead of confining himself to an exposure of what is reason- 
ably to be objected to in the Church Establishment, he wastes a 
ood part of his pamphlet in denouncing its origin from Popery and 
Deotien and while denouncing want of charity in men, he be- 
trays opinions dishonourable to the charity of their maker! Popery 
and Paganism are part of the mistakes through which human kind 
have struggled in their progress towards better opinions, What 
then? Does the author imagine that Calvinism or Arminianism 
will not be considered mistaken likewise, and that it will not be 
thought lucky for some of their notions to have no worse construc- 
tion put upon them, considering the unkindly and ungraceful figure 
they cut, by the side even of the heathen world! Does the author 
wish that Presbyterianism should have got the ascendancy at the 
Restoration, instead of Episcopacy ? We agree with Milton, that it 
would soon have become the same thing in England: and if it had 
not, what would it have done for us, had it done no better than for 
Scotland? The cost in money would have been less, but what 
would have been the superiority in freedom of spirit? and how 
should we have looked for the present growth of Reform? Did 
Scotland originate that ? 

The following is one of the author’s charitable passages :— 

‘In regard to personal salvation, it will avail little that we have 
been ranked among either party (Church-of-England men or Dis- 
senters). In that unseen state to which they, and we, and the 
whole haman family, are hastening, there will be but one division :— 
** the just and the unjust” will form the two parties of the eternal 
world, and the spirits of each must mingle with their fellows. 
Should it be our happiness to attain to the high distinction of the 
former, we shall doubtless behold those of every church who have 
loved “ the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth.”—* Many of 
the futhers of their church, many of the Reformers and Martyrs, 
many of the Monks and Roman Catholics, and many of the Puritans, 
Non-conformists, and Dissenters, shall associate and converse toge- 
ther, and the only oblivion of which the glorified intellect of the 
celestial inhabitants shall be capable, will be the happy oblivion of 
their earthly wrongs.” ’—P. 12. 

It is needless to observe, that by the ‘ Reformers’ here spoken 
of, is meant the old Reformers of the Church. But why is God’s 
charity to be so limited as in this passage? Why are not ‘ Turks, 
Infidels, and Heretics,’ to have their part in it? Why are even 
the miserable ‘ unjust’ (made so, as they are, by circumstances, 
and by the mistakes of their fathers and mothers) to be wretched 
in the next world, as well as erroneous in this? The author, in 
another part of his pamphlet, complains that the Church would 
force upon people’s consciences what, ‘in the estimation of the 
many, is opposed to the spirit of Christianity ;? and among the 
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opinions thus reckoned hostile to a Christian spirit he enumerates 
‘ the authoritative absolution of sin in the Service for Visiting the 
Sick; the expression of the happiness of all after death, contained 
in the Burial Service; the Athanasian Creed, &c.’ (P. 159.) The 
marking of the word all is his own. He does not mark the Atha- 
nasian Creed, that opprobrium of the Liturgy ; he thinks the abso- 
lution of sin may be passed over, as a puerility; but that ‘ ail’ 
should be considered as likely to be happy after death, makes him 
shake his head in Italics! Whom would he leave out then? What 
‘layman’ not so lucky as he? What poor miserable dog, ‘ falli- 
ble’ like himself, and modified by a thousand circumstances of 
birth, parentage, and education, of fathers, and mothers, and grand- 
fathers, and uncles, and aunts, and cousins, and nurses, and school- 
masters, and fighting sects ?—QOh let him not believe, that when 
happiness comes, anybody is to be left out; or that the spirit of 
Christianity means anything but unbounded beneficence. 

These inconsistencies, and the waste of the author’s pages in 
writing about Popery and Paganism, will hinder his pamphlet from 
being as useful as it might be, because it will confine it to 
polemical circles: otherwise he has made many sensible remarks, 
has taken great pains, and has entered into some curious statistical 
details on the subject of tithes, connected with the nature and 
valuation of land. We extract the best portion of what he has 
said on that point :— 


Acres. 
* The area of England and Wales comprises - 37,094,400 
Deduct for waste lands, one-seventh - 5,299,150 
Ditto for lands exempt from tithes, one 
fifteenth - - - 2,472,960 
—— 7,772,110 
Land in tillage, subject to tithes s 29,322,290 


*‘ Now the annual value of land in tillage throughout the country 
cannot be less than 18s. per acre, and that of common lands (al- 
lowing for a proportion of the above quantity as roads) 2s. per 
acre, consequently, 


29,322,290 acres, at 18s. per acre,is - - £26,390,061 
5,299,150 ditto, at 2s. ditto, is_—s- - 529,915 
Annual value of the aggregate titheable lands - £26,919,976 





‘ Bearblock, in his Treatise on Tithes, has given very luminous 
directions how to ascertain their value by three distinet modes, and 
under the mode of composition has said, “ ary sum not exceeding 
one-third of the rent may be considered a reasonable payment in 
lieu of all tithes arising on a farm, for this plain reason, viz. that 
unless the occupier can make the produce of bis farm return nearer 
four rents than three, such farm cannot be worth his holding.” If 
then we apply this rule to our present calculation, we shall find, that 
the porns 3 value of the | ge cage tithes is 8,973,325/, But no 
inconsiderable portion of this amount is in the hands of lay 
impropriators. The livings of England and Wales are 10,872; of 
these 4,300 are vicarages, and 1,040 perpetual curacies; in the 
former case, therefore, the great tit only are beld by lay 
impropriators ; in the latter the whole of the tithes are withheld from 
the incumbent, and a fixed salary paid instead thereof. If we 
divide the aggregate number of acres, subject to tithes by the 
number of livings, we shall produce an average of 2,697 cultivated 
acres, and 488 waste acres to each living ; sivaien: then, that the 
vicarial tithe is of the value of one-third of the whole tithe, the 
annual value of the lay impropriations will be as follows :— 

The tithes of 1,040 perpetual curacies :— 


2,804,880 acres, at Gs. - - . £841,464 
507,520 acres, at 8d. - - - 16,977 

The great tithes of 4,300 vicarages :— 
11,597,100 acres, at 4s. - - - 2,319,420 
2,098,400 acres, at 5d. - - 43,633 
3,221,434. 

Deduct the salaries of 1,040 perpetual curates, at 

1002. each - - - - 104,000 


£3,117,434 


‘ There are various other sources of revenue to the Church, beside 


Annual value of lay impropriations. - : . 
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the tithes of land in tillage, which we shall now state as nearly as 

it is possible to obtain them, and by adding them to the calculation 

already made, shew what is the actual revenue of the Clergy of the 

Establishment in England. 

Gross value of the tithes arising from land in tillage 

Value of tithes of such parishes as have lost the 
agricultural character, and become parts of cities 
and towns ° o 


£8,973,325 








> ° 200,000 
* Value of the tithes of coal, iron, tin, and copper 
mines generally compounded for a large sum, at the 
lowest computation, cannot be less than - - 500,000 
1,040 perpetual curacies, at 1001. each = - - 104,000 
1,000 Benefices not parochial, at 751. each —- - 75,000 
9,000 glebes, at 401. each - - - 360,000 
The fees of 10,872 livings, at 201. - - - 217,440 
Incomes of Bishops - - - . 220,000 
Incomes cf Deans and Chapters - - - 325,000 
10,974,765 
Deduct annual value of lay impropriations ° 3,117,434 
Actual revenue of the Clergy - é - £7,857,331 





‘ Thus we find, that the chartered Clergy of England and Wales 
alone, are in the actual receipt of no less an income than about 
eight millions sterling per annum, and that the country is taxed to 
the extent of ten anda half millions per annum for the support of 
the Church Establishment. We are satisfied that we have arrived 
at this fact from premises to which there can be no fair objection, 
and that no item of the above appalling expenditure is exaggerated, 
The question naturally arises, Is this necessary? We answer, No! 
and it is this fact that bestows upon the tax one feature of its in- 
justice. We will grant, for the sake of the argument, that 10,872 
parochial clergymen are necessary {ur the instruction of the people, 
and that as the denomination chose: for that purpose is Episcopal, 


100 Bishops, and other superior hierarchs, are also desirable to keep | 


the subordinate clergy in proper discipline ; it will not, however, be 
maintained, that eleven thousand men cannot be supported, and res- 
pectably supported too, at a less expense than 7,857,331/. per 
annum, or about seven hundred and jiftcen pounds each. That this 
is altogether a superfluous provision, is abundantly proved by the 
fact, that the entire duty of more than four thousand livings is per- 
formed by curates, whose salaries do not average a hundred pounds 
each per annum, and who, while they self-denyingly labour in dis- 
charging the duties of their office, strikingly reproach the system, 
which thus starves its actual labourers, and pampers to repletion 
its indolent members.t We do not .mean to say, that 
100/. or 200/. per annum is sufficient for the maintenance of a 
man of such gentlemanly caste and educational acquirements, as 
are in our opinion necesssry to the efficient performance of the 


ministerial duties ; but the tact, that by far the greater proportion of 


the work is done by men wo receive trifling salaries, is to us a con- 
vincing proof,-that the present provision is superabundant. And 
to strengthen this view of the case, we refer the reader to the 
state of the Established Church of Scotland. In that country, the 
average annual value of tlre livings, is not more than 250/. each; no 
stipend is less than 150/. per annum, with the addition of a manse 
and glebe, while the whole vary from that sum to 3501. In two 
town parishes they amount to between 800/. and 900/., chiefly raised 
by ground rents; but with these exceptions, the clergy of Scotland, 
on the average, have not more than 250/. per annum,’ 

Ha: the rest of our author’s pamphlet been as much to the pur- 
pose as this, we should have been able to recommend it heartily to 
our readers. 

There is another passage however, still more to the purpose of 
the moment, and very terribly so. It is to Ireland, as the author 


says, that we must look for the most frightful pictures of the result | 


of the tythe system :— 

‘Who can read auch statements as the following, made from 
observation, without a feeling of indignation and horror.—“ I,” 
says Mr Wakefield, “ have seen the cow, the favourite cow, driven 


away, accompanied by the sighs, the tears, and the imprecations of 


a whole family, who were paddling after, through wet and dirt, to 
take their last affectionate farewell of their only friend and benefac- 
tor at the pound gate. I have heard, with emotions which [ can 
scarcely describe, deep curses repeated from village to village as the 
cavalcade proceeded. J have witnessed the group pass the domain 


walls of the opulent grazier, whose numerous herd were cropping the 
most lueuriant pastures, whilst he was secure from any demand for the 
tithe of their produce, looking on with the most unfeeling indiffer- 
picture, and behold the effects that 


ence. But let us reverse the 


are produced by oppressions so insufferable as to extinguish every 


* In one parish, inthe County of Daham, the composition amounts to 


above £2,500. per annum. 
t © ‘The petition of a Clergyman of the Establishment to the King 
tains the following :—** That whilst certain offices of Deans, Canons, Pre- 


bends, &e., not found in Scripture, and unknown to the Christian Charch, 
but which are of Popish origin, and deemed useless by all persons, are 
receiving annually many thousands from the funds of the Church for no 
adequate service ; there are many of the working Clergy reduced to abject 
poverty, obliged to subsist on charity, and even to receive the cast-cff 


clothes of their compassionate ucighbours,”’ ’— Bath Chronicle. 


» con- 


sentiment in the breast, but a desire of revenge. I have beheld at 
night houses in flames, and for a moment supposed myself in a 
country exposed to the ravages of war, and suffering from the incur- 
sions of an enemy. On the following morning the most alarming 
accounts of Thrashers and White-Boys have met my ear; and*men 
who had assembled with weapons of destruction, for the purpose 
of compelling people to swear not to submit to the payment of their 
tithes. I have been informed of these oppressed people, in the 
ebullition of their rage, having murdered tithe-proctors and collec. 
tors, wreaking their vengeance with every mark of the most savage 
barbarity. Cases of this kind are not rare in Ireland: they take 
place daily: and were a history of such tragical events collected, 
| they would form a work which could not be read without horror, 
and which would be the best comment upon the system. 

‘ And yet this system, which taxes siz millions of persons to sup- 
port the opinions of little more than one, contines to exist, notwith- 
standing, during seventy years, the gibbet has groaned under the 
weight of its victims,’ 

By the way, are these Thrashers and White Boys to go to the 
devil in the next world, and have the melancholy satisfaction of 
meeting there the tithe-proctor and the clergyman? What good 
would that be to anybody, Mr Layman ? eS 








DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 

Tue advertisement from the Irnisu Distress COMMITTEE com- 
mences by an extract from a letter dated Mayo, June 30th, as fol- 
lows :—‘ The prospect for the next three weeks is.dreadful. I 
never anticipated the horrors I am now called on to witness. 
Whole parishes are nearly destitute, which I always thought had a 
sufficiency of provisions; these too in the interior of the country, 
and fever has broken out among them.’ This appalling statement 
is followed by the list of subscriptions, amounting in all to between 
thirty and forty thousand pounds, a large sum, but far from suffi- 
cient for the complete relief of the distressed objects, and far, very 
far, less than might be expected if the opulent could once be brought 
to think, and give way to natural feelings. The list is of a very 
diversified character, embracing religionists of all description. 
Episcopal, Catholic, Unitarian, Independent, Baptist, &s.; they 
meet here united in a heavenly purpose, as they would oftener meet 
on less exciting occasions, if they were more alive to the grand 
principles which they hold in common, and less so to those differ- 
ences which are comparatively unimportant, and which are too 
often positively noxious, and destructive of those bonds which 
should link together fellow-creatures, all liable to mistake, and all 
subject to the same passions, and to the same vicissitudes. Sub- 
scriptions for political objects are often the medium of droll illus- 
trations of character. The present list is not without its notice- 
able points: for example, ‘Once meant for Paganini,’ 1/. 1s. This 
is excellent; no one can doubt that this person has music in his 
| soul ; people who can make these voluntary sacrifices, of what they 
like, are never without some sources of enjoyment; if they suffer 
| with those who suffer, they rejoice also with those who rejoice ; 
{and there is that in their breasts which tranquillizes, when it can 
| produce no warmer emotion. ‘L. R., 1/. A Fee declined, 1/.— 
| together 2/.?_ Here was liberality producing liberality; the Doctor 
refuses his fee, the patient makes it over to those who need it more 
than he, and does not withhold what he intended to subscribe 
besides. ‘Collected in a box at the door of Mr Hawkins, 4 Grea 
Surrey street, 1/.7s.6d. ‘This is not a large sum, but only ima 
gine how much might be collected by following this example- 
Many do not subscribe on occasions like these, because they cannot. 
afiurd some sum which they fancy the least they can give consist- 
ently with their respectability. In such a box would they find a 
consolation, and be the means of imparting it; the very-poor man’s 
halfpenny, and the sixpence of him who makes ‘ some appearance’ 
in the world, are here made productive, while the donors derive 
some satisfaction in having aided a good work without injuring 
themselves or exciting observation, The amount received at Drury 
Lane Theatre we have not yet seen advertised; it is said to be 
upwards of 2000/, There is to be a Masked Féte next Wednesday 
at the same place, and for the same object. Evil is often effected 
under a mask: it is well that good may be effected also. 





FINE ARTS. 





THE ELGIN MARBLES. 

A Room is now building in the new part of the British Museum, 
into which the E!gin and Townly Marbles are to be removed from 
their present dcetestably-lighted situation. Heaven only knows, 
however, when it will be finished. The time allowed in England is 
somewhat like the Scotch allowance of distance, the well-known 
‘five miles and a bittock.? But when the room we speak of 
is finished, those fine specimens of human power will be seen in a 
manner more deserving of them. In any light they are wonderful 
to behold. It is our perception, not their condition, that requires 
the aid of a particular light. 

We never go to visit these mighty people, but we sometimes 
mentally, sometimes audibly, fall to abusing those poor ignorant 
| wretches the Turks, who in blind and sacrilegious wantonness, so 
| miserably defaced the acquisitions they could not appreciate, What 
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an instance are they of the effect of a bad government upon a natu- 
rally fine people! Bound by puerile ceremonies, subjected by the 
most effeminate customs, allured by the most effeminate of all 
known futurities, and forbidden to gain knowledge, they submit to 
the most ridiculous exactions. It is to this that the Theseus owes 
the loss of his nose, his hands, and his feet. To this is owing the 
mutilation of the Fates, the finest statues in the world. One can 
hardly imagine the callousness of heart that could wound the fair 
proportions of the Cupid (we think it is called). Their imperfect state 
is in some degree a test of their perfection. Through all these ble- 
mishes still shine the varied and transcendant beauties of the Phidian 
creations. Our favourite here is the groupe of the Fates (not exclud- 
ing, by any means, the single one half-way up the room on the same 
side.) This is, we believe, somewhat against the general opinion, which 
flows uneddying in favour of the Theseus, a perfect figure, and 
a perfect Theseus; but the perfect Fates are higher people. The 
fleshiness of these more than women, so beautifully soft, so nobly 
firm, so ample in generous breadth, so unsuspected of grossness, the 
calm potency of the attitude,—all these, and more, are beauties of 
the Fates. And where, oh Turks, are the countenances? If these 
were in any way proportioned to the bodies, what faces must they 
cothbean! Mightier even, as they should be, than the Phidian 
Jupiter. The Theseus, or as some call him, Hercules, is the next 
that claims our worship. What a noble proportion! What ease, 
and yet what crispness of flesh! What power, and what agility! 
This indeed is the man that leapt on to the Centaur’s back. In 
the Theseus, we take it, you have the perfection of bodily power. 
More than his volume of, muscle would give a gross heaviness 
inconsistent with the agility of a perfect form. On the other hand, 
in aiming at greater lightness, a want of power generally 
destroys the intended agility. Thus we doubt whether that mighty 
mistake, the Farnese Hercules, could ever have run down Diana’s | 
olden-footed fawn, or whether the elegant and fviletted Apollo | 
elvidere could have done the deeds of the dreadful Titan, in the 
wars with the giants. Indeed his taper fingers, we fear, would | 
have suffered greatly from his daily laborious drive with his horses, 
For Phebus drives no ambling steeds with silken reins, nee viribus | 











istis conveniunt. He would, by the way, with a little alteration of | ~ 


the face, have made an admirable Paris. 


have been killed long ago. But the mystery of life, in some people, 
seems to carry itself on, in spite of obstacles. They have more 
of the Uife of life in them, than others. This is what is understood 
by the familiar but no less mysterious term, animal spirits. We 
have a theory respecting the cause of it, with which we will not 
trouble the reader. All we shall say is, ‘that we take a man’s 
parentage to have a great deal more to do with it than his educa- 
tion. 

The death of a comic actor is felt more than that of a tragedian. 
He has sympathised more with us in our every-day feelings, and has 
giverr'us more amusement. Death, with a tragedian, seems all in 
the way of business. Tragedians been dying all their lives. They 
are a “grave” people. But it seems a hard thing upon the 
comic actor to quench his airiness and vivacity,—to stop him in his 
happy career,—to make us think of him, on the sudden, with solem- 
nity,—and to miss him for ever. We could have “better spared a 
better man.” It is something like losing a merry child. We 
have not got used to the gravity. Mrs Sippons, the other day, 
was missed far less than Exuiston will be. She had withdrawn, 
it is true, for some time; but her life was, ina manner, always 
withdrawn. She lived with the tragic pall round her. Kemse was 
missed by those who had been used to him; but he was missed 
rather as a picture than a man. There is something of this in the 
popularity of Cartes KemBue; but as the picture is of a more 
gallant and agreeable kind, none of the family will have been so 
cordially lamented as he will be, when he dies—next century: for 
we suppose he does not mean even to grow old, for these forty 
years, 


Mr Ettiston had the advantage of a good breeding and educa- 


Near the Theseus in place, and not far off in excellence (though | tion ; for it was one to him, considering the line of acting for which 


upon the whole perhaps not so magnificent a production) is the | nature had fitted him. 


Ilyssus, remarkable (though in a reverse ratio from an alderman) | 


His father, who was a watchmaker, had a 


for its perfection abdominous. The slight sway of the stomach on | brother, the late Dr Extiston, Master of Sydney-Sussex College, 


one side, in consequence of the posture, is not indeed the perfection 
of the ‘ beau ideal,’ but it is of the natural and true, considering the 


Cambridge. The doctor, who is said to have intended his nephew 


> Be. . ee for the church, and to have tak i are ¢ 2 
time of life of this river-god (for gods attained a certain time of | ‘ e taken upon himself the care and expense 


life, though they may never have gone beyond it); and the moral 
dignity of the figure at once makes a slight thing of, and exalts, the 
physical drawback. Indeed there is no part of the figure but what, 
upon examination, shews an astonishing coincidence with nature. 
We must postpone to another paper our remarks upon the remain- 
ing marbles. Meantime, let everybody seize upon the fineness of 
the weather, so convenient for going to see these marbles, and so 
convenient to the seeing them when there. It is complained that 
a taste for the arts is not cultivated. Fathers, and tutors, and all 
you other ‘thinking people,’ send your children here to walk when 
it is hot, for here it is shady ;—when it is wet, for here it is shel- 
tered ;—and at all times, for here is the remedy to the said sickly 
taste. And go yourselves, and help them to discover (which will 
help yourselves) what Aas been done, and what may be done, and 
what is beautiful, in art. 








THE PLAY-GOER. 





PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 


HayMarketT.—Who Wants a Guinea—A Friend at Court—A Husband at Sight. 
EnGuisn Opera.—the lrish Girl—Comfortable Lodgings And Tom Thnmb, 


THE LATE MR ELLISTON, 
We have to lament, with all the lovers of genuine comedy and 
fervid animal spirits, the death of our old favourite Exuisron, 
who was carried off last Friday, by apoplexy,—a death not 
peculiar, as many suppose, to the sluggish and over-fed, but too 
common to those who have lived a life of excitement, and 
drawn much upon sanguine heads. Exuxiston was of no spare 
class of men either: he seems to have eaten and drank stoutly 
enough, perhaps too much for one who had so much to do, and 
whose faculties were half made up of sanguineness. We believe the 
wonder is, that he lasted so long ; especially as he had had severe 
attacks of illness, on and off, for a good many years, some of them 
of a mortal aspect. We remember hearing a long time back, that 
his} hands had become useless with palsy; he recovered that 
shock ; gesticulated as much as ever; and not long since had 
another attack. He recovered again, appeared on the stage as if 
nothing had happened, and was meditating, we believe, new charac- 
ters, whea he was taken off. Aman of a less vital! order would 


of his education, sent him to Saint Paul’s School, where the future 
actor declaimed themes, and spouted extracts from plays, with so 
much applause, as led him to try his reception at a private theatre, 
and ultimately to run away from school for the purpose of becom- 
ing a player for life. We have understood, that he and Marnews 
made their debut at the private theatre together. His friends were 
angry; and he experienced, as usual in such cases, more difficulties 
and anxieties than he had looked for. He was compelled to live, 
for a short time, as clerk at a lottery-office ; then made his public 
debut, at Bath, in the humble part of Tressel/, in Richard [1]; was 
then engaged for the York Theatre, by old Tare Wixkinson, who 
was mixed up with all the theatricals of that period; was reconciled 
to his friends ; came ‘out again with great success at Bath, where 
he married, and was the reigning theatrical favourite for many 
years; and finally, in 1796, made his appearance in London, where 
he flourished, as we have all seen him. His wife, who was a Miss 
RunpDat, became eminent among the circles of London as a 
teacher of dancing. Mr Ex.isron, during the most popular part of 
his career in the metropolis, must have been in the way of amass- 
ing a handsome fortune. He had a house in Stratford Place ; 
his wife was getting money as well as himself; he was at the 
head of the livelier part of his profession ; and he had all the means 
in his hand for the extension of his substance, that are possessed by 
manager as well as actor; for he united the two sovereignties. 
But it was this complete ground of success, that perhaps hindered 
him from succeeding to the extent of his ambition We did not 
know him,—so to speak ; and we are not acquainted with his friends . 
but we guess, from all we have heard, and from what was visible 
enough in his character, that the love of pleasure, and the sense of 
authority, united, were too much forhim. He was a bankrupt, we 
believe, more than once; was obliged to divert his means into hum- 
bler channels of speculation; took the Olympic Theatre and the Cir- 
cus; struggled with disease and difficulty; and instead of dying’ as 
he ought to have done, at the top of Drury, left the world, manager 
of the Surrey Theatre, and occasional actor there. We do not 
reproach him, nor mean to cast an indignity on the theatres over the 
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water. They are justly rising in reputation; and we should be very 
ungrateful for many a delightful hour,to treat the memory of such 
an actor with disrespect, Perhaps we could not have had the de- 
light, unless we had had his mistakes. They may have been 
inseparable from his sanguine temperament. We rather speak out 
of the interest we took in his welfare, than from any right to con- 
sider him bound to do otherwise. A delightful actor is not obliged 
to be as successful off the stage, as upon it, but we cannot help 
wishing that he had been. 

Mr Eutiston was the best comedian, in the highest sense of 
the word, that we have seen. Othets equalled him in some 'par- 
ticular peints ; Lwis surpassed him in airiness; but there was no 
gentleman comedian who comprised so many qualities of his art as 
he did, or who could diverge so well into those parts of tragedy, 
which find a connecting link with the graver powers of the co- 
median in their gracefulness and humanity. He was the best 
Wildair, the best Archer, the best Aranza; and ‘carrying the 
seriousness of Aranza a little further, or making him a tragic 
gentleman instead of a.comic, he became the best Mortimer, and 
even the best Macbeth, of any performer who excelled in comedy. 
When Caar.ies Kemsxe acts comedy, he gives “you the idea of an 
actor who has come out of the chivalrous patt of tragedy. It is 
grace and shew that are most natural to him,—the ideal of me- 
diocrity. Etiisron being naturally a comedian, and comedy of 
the highest class demanding a greater sympathy with actual flesh 
and blood, his tragedy, though less gracefal than Cuartes Kem- 
BLE’s, was more natural and cordial. He suffered and was shaken 
more. The other, in his greatest grief, is but like the statue of 
some Apollo Belvidere vivified, frowning in beauty, and making a 
grace of his sorrow. The god remains impassive to ordinary suf- 
fering. Esiston’s features were nothing nearly so handsome or 
so finely cut as the other’s ; but they were more sensitive and intel- 
ligent. We had nothing of the poetry of tragedy; the other haé 
the form of it; but Exu.iston, in Macheth, could give you some- 
thing of the weak, and sanguine, and misgiving usurper; and in 
Mortimer, in the Iron Chest, he has moved the audience to tears. 
It ought not to be forgotten, that he restored that character to the 
stage, when Jonn Kemeate had killed it with his frigidity. 

The tragedy of this accomplished actor was, however only 
an elongation, or drawing out, of the graver and more sensitive 


rt of his comedy. It was in comedy that he was the master. 
hen Kean appeared and extinguished Kempie, Ex.ston 
seems prudently to have - out his tragic lamp. In comedy, 
after the death of Lewis, he remained without a rival. He had 
three distinguished excellences,—dry humour, gentlemanly mirth, 
and fervid gallantry. His features were a little too round, and his 
rson latterly became a great deal too much so. But we speak of 
im in his best days. His face, in one respect, was of that rare 
order, which is peculiarly fitted for the expression of enjoyment :— 
it laughed with the eyes as well as mouth. His eyes, which were not 
large, grew smaller when he was merry, and twinkled with glee and 
archness ; his smile was full of enjoyment ; and yet the moment he 
shook his head with a satirical deprecation, or dropped the expres- 
sion of his face into an inuendo, nothing could be drier or more 
angular than his mouth. There was a generosity in his style, both 
in its greater and smaller points: He understood all the little pre- 
tended or avowed arts of a gentleman, when he was conversing or 
complimenting, or making love, everything which implied the neces- 
sity of attention to the other person, and a just, and as it were, 
mutual consciousness of the grates of life on his own. His man- 
ners had the trae minuet-dance spirit of gentility —the knowledge 
how to give and take, with a certain recognition of the merits on 
éither side, even in the midst of raillery. And then his voice was 
remarkable for its union of the manly with the melodious ; and as a 
lover, nobody approached him. Certainly nobody approached a 
woman as he did. It was the reverse of that preposterous style of 
tovich and aroid,—that embracing at arms’ length, and hinting of a 
mutual touch on the shoulders,—by which the ladies and gentlemen 
of the stage think fit to distinguish themselves from the characters 
they perform, and even the Pollys and Macheaths propitiate our 
good opinion. Ex.isron made out that it was no shame to love a 
woman, and no shame in her to return his passion. He took her 
hand, he cherished it against his bosom, he watched the moving of 
her countenance, he made the space less and less between them, 
and as he at length burst out into some exclamation of ‘ Charm- 
ing! or Lovely!’ his voice trembled, not with the weakness, but 
with the strength and fervour of its emotion. All the love on the 
stage, since this (with the exeeption of Macrgeapy’s domestic ten- 
defnéss) ‘is not worth two-pence, and fit only to beget waiters. 





THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET, 


SHAKSPEARE’S Tragedy of 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Juliet, Miss Taylor. Nurse, Mrs Glover. Lady Capulet, Mrs W. Clifford, 
Romeo, MrCooper. Mercutio, Mr Vining. 
Prince Escaltis, Mr Coveney. Paris, Mr Brindal. Montague, Mr Coates. 
Capulet, Mr W. Johnson, Friar Lawrence, Mr H. Wailack. 

Tybalt, Mr Bartlett. Benyolio, Mr Mulleney. Apothecary, Mr Bishop. 
Peter, MrJ. Cooper. Friar John, Mr Field. Balthazar, Mr Newcombe. 
Abram, Mr V. Webster. Gregory, Mr Lodge. Page, Master Reed, 

z After which, the Comedy of 
SPRING AND AUTUMN; OR, THE BRIDE AT FIFTY. 
Mrs Rattle, Mrs W. Clifford. Clara, Mrs Ashton. 

_ Mrs General Dartmouth, Mrs Glover. Sir Simon Slack, Mr W. Farren. 
Major Osmond, Mr Brindal. John, Mr Coveney. Rattle, Mr Cooper. 
To conclude with O’Kgere’s Farce of 
PEEPING TOM. 

Lady Godiva, Mrs Coveney. Mayoress, Mrs Tayleure. 

. Emma, Miss J. Scott. Maud, Mrs Humby. 
Earl Mercia, Mr Bartlett. Count Louis, Mr Coveney. Peeping Tom, Mr Hatley. 
Mayor, Mr Gattie. Harold, Mr Neweombe. Crazy, Mr Webster. 


To-morrow, Separation and Reparation ; Rencontre; A Day After the Wedding ; 
and The Padlock. 28 ’ ) 





ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


A Musical Drama, called 
THE IRISH GIRL. 
Bridget O'Rourke, Miss Kelly. Lady Julia, Miss H. Cawse. 

Lord Kilmore, Mr F. Matthews. Sir Leinster Leybrooke, MrT. Millar. 
Mandeville, Mr Perkins. O’ Rourke, Mr B. Hill. Jarvis, Mr S&lter. 
After which, the Musical Farce, in One Act, entitled 
WANTED, A GOVERNESS? 

Lucy Dashwood, Miss Kelly. Julia Malvern, Miss Pincott. 

_. Rusty, Mr Bartley. Captain Dashwood, Mr J. Bland. 
Théophilus Foxglove, Mr Benson Hill. Higgingbottom, Mr Salter. 
To conclude with a Musical Entertainment, called 

HE SPRING LOCK. 
Amarantha, Miss H. Cawse. Vergellina, Miss Ferguson. 

Monna Brigida, Mrs C. Jones. Lorenzo de Medici, Mr T. Millra. 
Ludovico de Medici, Mr J. Bland. Count Montefieri, Mr F. Matthews. 
Giulio, Mr Perkins. Camaldoli, Mr B. Hill. Monaco, Mr J. Russell. 
Doctor Manente, Mr J. Reeve. Doctor Flamingo, Mr O. Smith. 


To-mortow, the Haunted Hulk ; Old and Young; and Tom Thumb. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
For the Benefit of Mr Osbaldiston. 
SuHakspPeare’s Historical Play of 
KING LEAR. 
King Lear, Mr Freer. Edgar, Mr Osbaldiston. 
After which, 
THE EXILE. 


Alexina, Miss Vincent. Catherine, Miss Somerville. 
Daran, Mr Osbaldiston. Servitz, Mr Vale. 


To conelude with 


RUGANTINO, THE BRAVO OF VENICE. 
The Bravo, MrC. Hill. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
For the Benefit of Mrs Waylett. 
The favorite Operetta of 


WHO RULES? 
Caroline Vernon, Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing ‘ Meet me by Moonlight, 
rag * Come where the Aspens quiver,’ and * Come dwell with me.’ 
Zulietta, Miss Dix. Cogi, Miss Andrews. Ist Female, Miss Ward. 
Solyman, Mr G. Lejeune. Hagibee, Mr Wilkinson. Flannagan, Mr Hamimerton. 


After which, a New Musical Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitled 
LOVE AND MYSTERY. 
Celeste de Montmorency, Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing ‘ Oh ’tis sweet 
when the moon is beaming,’ and ‘ Those tinkling bells.’ 
Eloisa, Miss Dix. Juana, Miss Andrews. 
Colonel de Liason, Mr Green. Don Rimarez, Mr Munroe. 
Phelim O’Donaghue, Mr Hammerton. Philip Philpotts, Mr Marshall, 
Don Carlos, Mr Keppell. 


In the course of the Evening, A MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. 
To conclude with Moncrirrr’s Comic Extravaganza, called 


GIOVANNI IN LONDON, 
Miss Constantia Quixotte, Miss Dix. Mrs Deputy English, Miss Forster. 
Mrs Leporello, Miss Andrews. Squalling Fan, Miss Weston. 
Mrs Drainemdry, Mrs Garrick. rs Simpkins, Miss Beresford. 
Mrs Porous, Miss Brothers. Don Giovanni, Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing, 
‘ Pray Goody please to moderate,’ ‘ I’ve kissed and I’ve prattled,’ ‘ Young Love,’ 
by ves ese Song of ‘ Liberty!’ ‘Chanson d’Amour,’ ‘The Woodpecker,’ and 
* Scots, wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bled |’ 
Leporello, Mr Green. Mr a ag hag seer Mr Munroe. Popinjay, Mr G. Lejeune. 
. Mr Florentine Finnikin, Mr Forester. Drainemdry, Mr Marshall. 
Simpkins, Mr Bedford. Porous, Mr Porteus. 





Nokes, Mr G. Smith. 





ASTLEY’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scene8 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 
Cosure THEeatrre.—Saul Braintree, the Poacher—The 
Old Chateau—Darnley the Knight of Burgundy. 
SavLEr’s Wetis.—Gripe in the Wrong Box—Harle- 
quin and Mother Goose—Cramond Brig. 
VauxHALL Garpens.—Variety of Entertainments. 














The Newsvenders who serve this Paper will be good enough to go 
Sor it henceforward to No. 26, Brydges street, opposite York 
street, a few doors from Drury Lane Theatre; where premises are 
taken for its exclusive publication. —The Tatuer may now be had 
the first thing every morning, regularly with the other Morning 
Journals, 








lish R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications for the 

Pupijsbet et, addressed) ; ‘sold by Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Seranas at Esers’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHapret; WiLson, Royal Exchange ; 

Tuomas, Newsvender, Birchin lane, Cornhill ; 1p, Air street, Piccadilly; Mars, 145 Oxford street; KennetH, Corner of Bow street ; Turnour, Theatrical 
LLoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; and by all Bootsellers and Newsmen. 


Seer 10 Broad Court, Long Acre ; 
ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Brydges street ; by Mr 


. ReyNeLL, Country Newspaper and General Advertising Office, 42 Chancery-lane ; 


and by Messrs C. and W.REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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